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REGNAULT’S SALOMI 


i is our privilege to announce the im- 

portant acquisition ol the famous pic- 

ture called Salome’ by Henri Regnault 

Mr. George F. Baker, one of the Trus- 
tees of the Museum and a member of its 
Executive Committee, is the donor, hav- 
ing acquired the picture for presentation 
to the Museum 

Everyone knows its recent history. At 
the sale of the collection of the Marquise 
Landolfo-Carcano at Paris in 1912, this 
work was the occasion of most sensational 
bidding in which the Museum of the Louvre 
took part. The Louvre’s allotment was 
insufficient and the successful bidder, Mr. 
Roland Knoedler, unwilling to deprive 
France of a work which was desired for the 
national collections, offered to cede the 
picture to them for the amount which he 
had paid for it. The government-being un- 
able to avail itself of this offer, the picture 
was brought toAmerica. Mr. Knoedler, who 
has always been a warm friend of the Mu- 
seum, and is one of its Fellows in Perpetuity, 
has wished to see this picture in the Museum 
collection, and while the price paid by 
Mr. Baker is not known and is understood 
to be confidential, the Museum undoubt- 
edly owes its present opportunity in part 
to Mr. Knoedler’s interest 

[he picture was started in 1868, when 
Regnault was a student at the Villa Medici, 
where he had gone two years before as the 
winner of the Prix de Rome. It was 
finished in 1870 but a few months before 
the artist, whose fame was already ack- 
nowledged, met death in a skirmish before 
Buzenval at the siege of Paris, January 17 
i871. He was but twenty-seven at the 
time. In his Correspondence, edited by 
Arthur Duparc, one can follow the genesis 
of the picture [rom occasional references 
His first idea was to make merely a study 
of the model, to be called the Study of an 
\frican Woman. Then he wished to add 
certain accessories and to paint a picture 
to be entitled The Favorite Slave. After- 
ward the idea of Salome was adopted 
One can read of certain draperies, shawls, 
and the like which he was utilizing for the 

‘Canvas: H. 63 in.; W. 40,7, in 


picture. After the exhibition of the work 
when he had been amused by the comments 
of some of the critics who credited him with 
profound and philosophical intentions, he 
wrote to a friend: “| have wished, how- 
ever, to express certain things and | am 
happy that vou have understood them. 
Yes, a caressing ferociousness is the foun- 
dation of her nature and she is, as you have 
perceived, a sort of tame black panther, but 
always savage and cruel.” He regretted 
afterward that he had not made a dramatic 
picture of the subject. His Executioner, 
now in the Louvre, shows what he might 
have done with it. He considered at one 
time the possibility of putting the head of 
Saint John Baptist in the copper platter 
which his Salome holds in her lap. But 
these changes were not made and the 
Salome as we see it today was sent to the 
Salon of 1870, where its success was 
overwhelming. 

Instead of attempting to describe the 
picture and to comment on its qualities, 
| will translate parts of an article written 
at the time of its exhibition by the most 
ardent and eloquent of Regnault’s admir- 
ers, Théophile Gautier. 

“The event of the Salon is the Salome. 

Have you never in summer en- 
tered a room with the blinds drawn so 
that the obscurity would bring freshness? 
\ll is bathed in sleeping shadow where the 
forms are lost and the colors blend together 
However, a ray of sunlight has slipped in 
by a crack and throws its sharp light on a 
picture hung against the wall. At this 
magical contact the picture takes on a 
Strange intensity of life; it sparkles, it 
shines, it melts into the light and almost 
dazzles one. In the gallery in which it 
is exhibited the Salome of M. Regnault 
produces this effect. . . . It is long 
since a work of this value has been shown 
at the Salon, and when one thinks of M 
Regnault as still a student at the Villa 
Medici, one questions what such a student 
will be able to do in time when he becomes 
a master. . . . His is the most re- 
markable individuality among the young 
generation of artists; to be in the first rank 
amongst the moderns seems to be his duc 
i he has not already reached it, 
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“Happily there is not in M. Regnault 
what the philosophers and the critics call 
thought: he has but the ideas of a painter 
and not those of a litterateur, a widely 
different thing. The subject from the 
dramatic or the historical or the anecdotal 
point of view, preoccupies him but little 
and he does not seek to interest by heart- 
rending surroundings (des mises en scéne 


attendrissantes His effects are the ef- 
fects of painting: contrasts, combinations 
of color, lights and shadows, surprises 


and delights of the eves. He gives you 
these sensations, this voluptuousness, these 
joys which are of the pure domain of sight 
and which no other art is able to evoke 
We avow humbly, even though it would 
draw upon us the contempt of the aesthetes, 
that we love painting well enough that 
has no other purpose but painting. 

‘A poet—a friend of ours—wrote a 
poem a time ago called Symphony in White 
Major, where each quatrain brought in 
inevitably an idea, a comparison, or an 
image of white. One would say that M 
Regnault, in composing his picture of 
Salome, has an intention of this sort. The 
only difference is that he has adopted for 
his dominant the note of yellow. A cur- 
tain of yellow satin of the most startling 
effect fills the background of the canvas 
Here is his theme propounded! It is now a 
question of developing it, and varying it 
without destroying the harmony, and never 
has colorist chosen a more difficult prob- 
lem. 

“Salome has just finished her salacious 
dance and according to the advice of Her- 
odias, her mother, she claims for reward 
the head of Saint John Baptist. 

Salome is alone in the picture. She its 
seated on one of those inlaid stools on which 
in the Orient dishes are placed. The 
artist has given her a physiognomy of a 
strange character which does not resemble 
the Hebraic type and still less the Grecian 
regularity. In Spain they would describe 
her in one word in saying she is mu) 
gitana, which means endowed with a 
bizarre and savage grace and a fascination 
diabolically irresistible, even with a touch 
of ugliness; for correct beauty is not neces- 
sary to these charmers. A forest of coal 


black hair in rebellious disorder, all 
crumpled up, frames her visage and falls 
in heavy locks on her shoulders. This 
black note, violently thrown into the mid- 
dle of the canvas, supports and dominates 
the whole gamut of yellows, and the artist 
leads up to it daringly by black ebony ear- 
rings. 

“In this abundant hair there is some- 
thing wild, barbarous, bestial, that con- 
trasts with the delicate and almost in- 
fantile features, colored under their amber 
pallor with a faint pinkish glow. The 
mouth has the vague smile, somewhat 
out of breath, of the dancer after her 
exertion. The eyes, cruelly and tranquilly 
voluptuous, look out and seem to await 
the sign of consent. Salome holds on her 
knees a great platter of repoussé copper, 
on which is a Kandyjar, a great knife with 
ivory handle and a scabbard of red velvet 
with bands of silver. This platter in 
which the head will fall is for her like the 
tambourine of the mountebank after the 
performance, and the Oriental indifference 
to human life has never been better painted 
than in this girl whose hand plays with the 
handle of the Kandjar while the other 
rests on her hip. 

“The costume of Salome does not belong 
to any epoch, to any country; it Is pure 
fantasy, and such as might be arranged 
by the caprice of a dancer, who wishes to 
please and turn the head of her public. 
\ tunic of Naples yellow is fastened at the 
right shoulder by a medallion of silver and 
ivory, leaving the bosom exposed to the 
breasts. A bracelet of green enamel, 
representing a viper with eyes of rubies, 
encircles the arm, delicate and round but a 
little undeveloped still, as is to be ex- 
pected in a very young woman. On the 
shoulder is thrown a shawl of tender pink 
whose tint is almost that of the flesh. A 
violet sash with large folds is tied about 
her waist, forming the complementary 
harmony with the pale yellow of the tunic, 
as the black of the hair makes with the 
yellow of the background. A _ skirt of 
golden gauze with luminous spangles and a 
white mantle bordered with yellow, thrown 
back, complete this mad toilet of a cour- 
tesan and dancer. You see that 
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the young artist has carried his picture 
through to the end without forgetting his 
theme for one instant, his symphony in 
vellow major; and from this results a pic- 
ture of the most brilhant and most har- 
monious aspect, notwithstanding the group- 
ing of tones which one is not accustomed 
to see together. 

“This paradoxical novelty recalls noth- 
inginart. It is absolutely original and of a 
daring which it seems impossible to sur- 


pass. A rare thing! This strangeness is 
full of charm, it astonishes but does not 
shock. A real knowledge, aided by a 


marvelous execution, justifies these audaci- 
ties. M. Regnault is a colorist of the first 
order, but this does not keep him from 
drawing well. He the cor- 
rect tone but the rare tone, fine, exquisite, 
unexpected, that is not revealed but to 
the privileged. . . He resembles 
neither Titian nor Veronese nor Rubens 
nor Rembrandt nor Velazquez nor Dela- 
croix. His palette is his own. He loads 
it with colors that were unknown before 
him and he obtains effects that one would 


sees not only 


have thought impossible if one had not 
seen them realized with this prodigious 
virtuosity. 

“What strikes one in this painting ts its 
essential modernity, that it does not repro- 
exactly actual things; modern like 
Balzac, like Gavarmi, for whom antiquity 
does not seem to have existed. It pro- 
ceeds from a mind freed from the tram- 
mels of tradition and perfectly at ease in 
its surroundings. With his fantastic and 
romantic air the artist arrives at truth as 
though he were playing. The Portrait 
of Prim, it is all Spain; Salome, it is all the 
Orient.” 

Not many artists have gained such un- 
stinted praise from their contemporaries; 
few indeed have received the like at the 
age of twenty-seven years! And Gautier 
was no careless or hasty critic. In almost 
all instances his judgments have been ap- 
proved by modern opinion. In Regnault’s 
case the public recognition of his genius 
was hastened by the renown of his patriot- 
ism and pity for his untimely death. Out- 
side of accidental considerations, however, 
remains the fact that he represents in a 
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complete manner a certain stage of late 
romanticism in France and sooner or later 
this was bound to win for him his deserved 


place in the Panthéon of artists 
B. B. 


DRESS OF THE ANCIENI 


EGYPTIANS 


THI 


1. IN THE OLD AND MIDDLE KINGDOMS 
RESS in ancient Egypt, as in 
every civilized country, shows 
diversity according to the class 
or occupation of the individual, 

and variety dependent upon the fashion 

of the day. The king and his courtiers 
set the styles, which were soon assumed 
by subordinate officials until they forced 
their superiors to adopt new modes. The 
fluctuations of fashion would be difficult 
to follow, although there was a steady tend- 
ency toward elaboration and luxury; but let 
us consider the most distinct changes in 
the Old Kingdom (2980-2475 B. C.), the 

Middle Kingdom (2160-1788 B. C.), and 

the Empire (1580-945 B. C.), as shown in 

our Egyptian galleries." 

In the tomb of Perneb we have costumes 
which are typical of the Old Kingdom. 
Humble people were satisfied with a belt, 
tied around the waist with the ends hang- 
ing down in front (fig. 1)*, a skirt of linen 
fastened loosely around the loins (fig. 2)°, 
or rarely they contrived a skirt which 
may have been made out of rush matting* 
(fig. 3)®. Even these, at times, were laid 
aside and the men appear nude when en- 
gaged in strenuous exercise. The offering 
bearers in the tomb chamber wear the 
short white skirt, the most common article 


! For general information on dress see Erman, 
Life in Ancient Egypt, Chapter X 


2 Old Kingdom Relief, Fourth Egyptian Room, 


accession no, 12.180.236. 


%Old Kingdom Relief, Fourth Egyptian 


Room, accession no. 15.3.1140. 

‘Painted yellow in Blackman, The Rock 
Tombs of Meir, Vol. 1, Pls. X and XX VII, and p. 
33- 

’ From the Tomb of Raemkai, Dynasty V, 
Third Egyptian Room, accession no. 08.201.1. 
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of clothing. It a straight piece of 
white linen cloth wrapped about the hips 
like a kilt, the ends being knotted in front 
or passed under a girdle and sticking up 


was 





above the waist line. The belt, which 
mav have been separate from the skirt, 
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was often ornamented with a knot of linen 
2 or a buckle of metal. In a variation of 


this simple skirt the outer end, which was 
rounded off (fig. 4)', and occasionally the 
whole kilt, was finely pleated. The plain 


'From the Tomb of Perneb, Dynasty V, 
Second Egyptian Room, accession no. 13.183.3 
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kilt varied in length and width* and in the 
Fifth Dynasty the fashion was to wear it 
sticking out in front in a triangular pro- 
jection like Perneb’s kilt in the representa- 
tion on the false door and fagade of his 





tomb (fig. 5). This skirt, when so ex- 
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KINGDOM 


OLD 


aggerated, must have been held out by 
some sort of support; and we find this style 
elaborately pleated.2 On the walls 
of the offering chamber Perneb wears the 


side 


! See stela in Tomb of Raemkai. 
_ ?Cf. Borchardt, Grabdenkmal 
Sa’hure, Vol. II, Pls. 33-36. 


des Kénigs 
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commonest priest's costume—a 
leopard’s skin, which passes under one arm 
and is fastened on the other shoulder by 
ties with button-like objects on the ends. 
This is variously worn in other representa- 
tions with either the head or the tail of the 
animal hanging down between the man’s 
knees, sometimes bound diagonally across 
the chest with a white linen band, the sign 
of the lector-priest (cf. fig. 6). It will not 
be necessary to mention other badges of 
distinction worn by various officials, al- 
though they are numerous. 

Men in the Old Kingdom almost invari- 
ably clipped their hair close and shaved 
their faces, although up to the Fifth Dyn- 
astv they sometimes wore slight mus- 
taches *; but shepherds occasionally allowed 
their hair to grow, a custom generally 
considered unclean. The upper 
wore wigs of two kinds ?*: either short and 
close-fitting, with tight little curls in hori- 
zontal rows,‘ like the offering bearers’, or 
long and bushy, parted in the middle, fall- 
ing well over the shoulders, like Perneb’s. 
Such wigs were probably made of sheep’s 
wool and actual specimens have been 
found. When a man wished to assume his 
full dignity, he attached a false beard of 
pleated hair to his chin by means of straps. 
Sandals,> which were made of reed or 
leather with a strap over the instep, con- 
nected with another strap which passed 
between the toes, were worn irrespective 
of class,® except in the presence of superiors, 
but the Egyptian commonly preferred 
to go barefoot. 

On the facade of his tomb Perneb is 
represented in the full dress of an Egyp- 
tian nobleman (fig. 5). He wears a white 
linen skirt projecting stylishly in front, 


type ol 


classes 


! From the Tomb of Raemkai. 

2 Cf. Elliott Smith, The Ancient Egyptians, 
p. 124. 

* Representations of Raemkai on the stela 
in his tomb show him with each of these wigs 
and once without any wig. 

‘See head of statue of a man, Third Egyptian 
Room, accession no. 13.182.2. 

* See reed sandals, from Tombs of the Kings, 


Eleventh Egyptian Room, accession no. 
10.184.1. 
®*Worn by donkey drivers. Cf. Lepsius, 


Denkmiler, Vol. II, Pl. 107 
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with a long, bushy wig of straight hair, a 
short false beard, and sandals, and carries 
a tall staff. For adornment he wears a 
wide, flat collar made of cylindrical beads 
strung in radiating lines, finished at the 
lower edge with pendants, which often, 
although not in this example, represent 
beetles.' Below this collar on a cord,’ 
with large cylindrical beads strung at in- 
tervals, hangs a pendant in the shape of a 
knot, which on another relief is painted 
blue to represent metal.’ In the vestibule 
of his tomb Perneb can be seen without 
his wig, showing his closely cropped hair. 
The conventional sheath-like garment 
worn by all women is represented on female 
offering bearers in the passageway between 
the vestibule and the chamber. It was of 
plain, unpleated stuff that hung from the 
breast to the ankles, so scant that it clung 
to the figure and clearly showed the form, 
fastened by straps over one or both should- 
ers or merely held up by a belt just under 
the breasts. It was often, as here, pure 
white; but sometimes it had a narrow sel- 
vage around the top, a fringe on the bottom, 
and braces that were parti-colored. In the 
tomb of Ptahhetep at Sakkara‘ there is a 
similar scene of offering bearers representing 
estates, where the dresse, are alternately 
red and dark green. These women, ac- 
cording to custom, were adorned with 
necklaces, bracelets, and anklets, of blue 
and green beads (cf. fig. 7).2 Aside from 
white, green seems to have been the color 
most worn, although we do find in reliefs 
red and yellow dresses as well. Men rarely 
wore colored skirts, although we learn 
from inscriptions that “garments of col- 
ored linen” were required as offerings to 
the gods. The pleated kilt of the king was 
usually painted yellow, perhaps to repre- 
sent gold. 

The fashions for women were siinpler 

‘See stela of Maat, Fourth Egyptian Room, 
accession no. 14.2.7. 

2 Such pendants are similarly hung from elab- 
orately colored ribbons; cf. Davies, Deir el 
Gebrawi, Vol. II, Pl. XX. 

5 See pendant of Nyherkau and Sekhemhathor, 
Fourth Egyptian Room, accession no. 08.201.2. 

*Cf. Murray, Saqqara Mastabas, Vol. I, Pl. 
IX, and p. 13 

5 From the Tomb of Raemkai. 
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and less varied than those for men, with 
from the conventional 
attire described above, such as a short 
skirt worn at times by servants. The attire 
of dancing girls varied from the regular 
long costume! to this short skirt? or in a 
later period toa girdle of brightly colored 
Most women wore wigs, or dressed 
It fell to the should- 


slight deviations 


beads.? 


their own hair long. 
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ers, or to the waist in the back in a large 
mass, with a side lock hanging to the breast 
on either side of the face (fig. 7). Some- 
times a colored ribbon was tied around the 
like a fillet, and often a circlet of 
real flowers was worn. 

We know that cosmetics and ointments 


brow 


Cf. Bulletin de l’institut frangais d’arché- 
ologie orientale du Caire, Tome VI, Pls. VIII 
and 34 


See tomb of Raemkai. 
Cf. Mémoires de l’institut francais d’arché- 


ologie orientale du Caire, Tome V, PI. \ 
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were used by both men and women and in 
this connection it is interesting to note a 
statuette in the First Egyptian Room, the 
eyes of which are outlined with a green 
band.! Green malachite was used for 
this, whether purely for adornment or for 
medicinal reasons we do not know, and 
rouge and black paint were also employed 
as part of the “make up.” 





FIG. 9 


KINGDOM 


Royal costume of this early period is but 
poorly represented in our collection by a 
statue of Adu? in the Fourth Egyptian 
Room. Here the prince wears the kilt 
with pleated end and a plain tab with 
pendent strings of red and green beads 
hanging from the belt in front.’ This 
skirt does not have the usual symbol of 
royalty—the pleated tab of gold cloth 

! Accession no. 07.228.71. 

? Accession no. 98.4.9. 

3 Cf Deir el Gebrawi, 


XVII. 


Vol. Il, Pl. 


Davies, 
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kilt between the knees.! 


falling below the 
Other symbols of royalty were a lion’s tail 
which hung from the back of the belt,? a 
long form of the false beard, and head- 
dresses which will be mentioned later. 

By the time of the Middle Kingdom or- 
dinary individuals had adopted the pleated 
kilt which for a time at least in the Old 
Kingdom had been the peculiar property of 
the king; however, it is doubtful if the 
people ever wore it of gold. Ona wooden 
statuette of Sesostris I, in the Eighth 
Egyptian Room,’ this kilt is represented 
as pleated all around, the two ends curving 
symmetrically in front up to the girdle. 
The king here also wears the red crown 
symbolic of lower Egvpt, while in the 
photographic positives in the window of 
this room the mate to this statuette, which 
is now in the Cairo Museum, wears the 
white crown of upper Egypt. A combina- 
tion of these two crowns is also sometimes 
worn. 

Other statuettes, in the Sixth Egyptian 


Room, show what a variety of skirts ex- 
isted at this time. The old forms con- 
tinued, although there was a _ tendency 
toward a narrower, longer skirt. The 


triangular projection, so fashionable in the 
Fifth Dynasty, became subdued until it 
was quite modest. The most typical 
skirt of the Eleventh and Twelfth Dynas- 
ties was long and narrow, closing in front 
like the other kilts, with one side lapping 
over the other. A good example of this 
can be seen on a figure standing on a 
painted wooden model of a funerary boat 
in the center of the Sixth Egyptian Room, 
where a corner of the garment hangs down 
between the feet, as was fashionable, and 
half of the skirt beginning at the middle 
of the back is painted yellow. On another 
boat in the same case are two figures of 
priests, each wearing the leopard’s skin 
bound on the back by a diagonal band. 
The long skirt which has been described 
as typical of this time often had a high 


' See statuette of Thothmes III, Tenth Egyp- 
tian Room, accession no. 13.182.6 

2 Cf. Borchardt, op. cit., Pls. 33-36. See relief 
from a temple of Ramses | at Abydos, Eleventh 
Egyptian Room, accession no. 11.155.3 B. 

* Accession no. 14.3.17 
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waist line and is twice represented in our 
collection with horizontal pleats at wide 
intervals, which may have been suggested 
creases made in it when it was 
This long skirt, wien worn 
by men of rank, was sometimes of such 
transparent stuff that another of thick 
material was necessarily worn underneath, 
and this was usually in the form of the 
short kilt of the Old Kingdom. An actual 
tunic, which is unique, having long sleeves 
and side seams with fine horizontal pleat- 
ings, was found at Assiut and is now in the 
Louvre,” and there is evidence that gar- 


by the 
folded up.' 


ments with lengthwise pleatings were 
also worn in the Middle Kingdom. It 
was at this time that clothing for the 


upper part of the body first appeared and a 
curious cape was sometimes pinned around 
the shoulders.* A heavy cloak or shawl, 
probably of wool, worn in the Old King- 
dom as an outer garment by both men and 
women, now became common. It was 
worn over one shoulder, leaving the other 
arm exposed (fig. 8),* or held firmly around 
the neck by both hands, covering the 
person down to his feet, with only his hands 
showing (fig. 9).2 This cloak, ribbed or 
pleated horizontally, with one end some- 
times thrown over the shoulder, is the 
type generally worn by herdsmen. 

Change in the costumes of women from 
the Old to the Middle Kingdom was slight, 
but there were a few innovations that 
show the tendency toward elaboration. 
A plain white tunic was sometimes cov- 
ered with a network of brightly colored 
beads in diamond pattern with a bead 
fringe on the bottom.’ A similar dress, 
exceptionally gay in color, dates from the 


‘ See figure on top shelf of case of Funerary 
Statuettes, Eighth Egyptian Room, accession 
no. 15.3.108, and Stela of Neferiu and Uzebzet, 
Sixth Egyptian Room, accession no. 12.183.8. 

-* Cf. Mémoires de l’institut frangais, Tome 
XXIV, Pl. XXXII. 

* Cf. Newberry, El Bersheh, Vol. I, Pl. XIII. 
Funerary Statuettes, Eighth 
by Mr. Theodore M. 


‘In case of 
Egyptian Room, lent 
Davis, no. L. 1372.629. 
a. In case of Funerary Statuettes, Eighth Egyp- 
tian Room, accession no. 15.3.226. 

_*Cf. Mémoires de I’institut frangais, 
XXIV, Pl. IV. 


I ome 
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Sixth Dynasty One statuette from 
Assiut shows a white tunic with a wide 


border on the bottom representing bird’s 
wings or a leaf pattern, the latter more 
likely, since it is painted in green.* A novel 
way of arranging the hair at this time is 
shown on a little statuette in the Sixth 
Egyptian Room® and on the coffin of the 
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government’s American policy fanned on 
our patriotism and stimulated that Anglo- 
phobia instilled by our school histories, 
which led the childish mind to believe that 
the war of the American Revolution was a 
monstrous war conducted by the English 
people against our ancestors. Happily 
the re-writing of the history of that mo- 





4 lady Senebtisi The side locks, which mentous period has dispelled many of those 
commonly fell straight down on either childhood delusions and taught us that 
side of the face, were wound at the bottom our War of Independence was most un- 
around circular ornaments which may popular with the large mass of thoughtful 
have served as weights. This special Englishmen, many of whom regarded the 
style of hair dressing was later adopted in conflict as almost partaking of the nature 
representations of the goddess Hathor.® of a civil war, and believed the preserva- 

i ie tion of the English Constitution against 

& 

cup (TWO VIEWS) AND SAUCER 
BRISTOL PORCELAIN 

A BRISTOL PORCELAIN CUP AND | the steadily increasing encroachments of 
SAUCER the royal prerogatives depended upon the 

, . _ success of rebellious America. 
GLANCE at the decorations of rhe pieces are a portion of the tea service 
the exquisite cup and saucer of presented to Edmund Burke by Richard 
Bristol porcelain recently acquired Champion, the porcelain manufacturer 
_a by the Museum involuntarily calls of Bristol, England, whose productions are 
to mind childhood days, when the COMMENE- .. rnaneered by collereens af English cera- 
tal to memory of portions of the speeches mics. The service has long since been dis- 
of Edmund Burke in protest against the persed, but upon its various pieces, which 
xvii Davies, Deir el Gebrawi, Vol. II, Pl. have drifted into London auction rooms, 

e er Mémcioss de Vinetient tential, Tem * valuation of many times their weight 
XXIV, PI. X in gold has been placed, thus attesting 

Statuette of Kemtet, accession no. 15.4.1. the high estimation in which English 
‘See restoration of innermost coffin of connoisseurs have held this ceramic mem- 


Senebtisi, Seventh Egyptian Room, accession no 
03.200.44. 

*See wooden panel, 
Room, accession no. 944 


Thirteenth Egyptian 
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orialization of Burke’s services to the na- 
tion and friendship with Richard Cham- 
pion. 
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Few English tea services have been so 
elaborately ornamented. The are 
rich and varied and the gilding brilliant. 
The larger pieces are very elaborately and 
minutely decorated. As symbolical of 
the cause for which Burke and Champion 
were fighting, two figures, Liberty and 
Plenty, support a pedestal—Liberty hold- 
ing in one hand a spear surmounted by a 
liberty-cap, and in the other a shield bear- 
ing the gorgon’s head, and Plenty with her 
proverbial cornucopia. The pedestal 
topped by a figure of Hymen holding a 
burning torch and has on its front a shield 
emblazoned with the arms of Burke im- 
paling Nugent. Beneath is the inscrip- 
tion: 


colors 


1S 


I. BURKE. B. M. 
ET. I. CHAMPION. 
PIGNUS AMICITIAE. 


Ill. NON. NOV. MDCCLXXIV.! 


OPT. 


R. D. DD. 


[he tea-cup lacks the supporters to the 
pedestal, but has an added ornament of 
a wreath of roses from which are suspended 
the scales of Justice. The wreath is crossed 
by a spear with a liberty-cap and a flaming 
torch. Another ornamentation takes the 
form of the two clasped hands of Friend- 
ship holding a caduceus. 

To Englishmen the name of Richard 
Champion, who made the service, brings 
to mind his activities in 1768 in the move- 
ment just starting in England for communi- 
ties to control the parliamentary conduct 
of their representatives, the success of him- 
self and his friends in securing Edmund 
Burke’s permission to stand for Parliament 
from Bristol in 1774, his efforts in Burke’s 
behalf, which resulted in Burke’s triumphal 
election, and their long-continued political 
intimacy and friendship, which played 
such an important part in the lives of both 
men. 

To Americans the name of Richard 
Champion has added interest in that he 
was an active and zealous admirer 
colonial America, its thought and _ its 
people, and a strenuous cpponent of his 


' The translation is as follows: “R. and J. 
Champion gave this as a token of friendship to 
J. Burke the best of British wives on the 3rd day 
of November, 1774." The date memorializes 
the day of Burke's return as member for Bristol 
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ill-fated American 


policy. 
Champion originally was a merchant and 


government’s 


His 


as 


ship-owner trading with America. 
brother-in-law, Caleb Lloyd, acted 
his correspondent in Charleston, S. C., and 
while there received in 1765 the appoint- 
ment to the honorable but unhappy (as 
events proved) position of Collector of 


Stamps for South Carolina. Another 
brother-in-law, John Lloyd, represented 
Charleston in the Assembly of South 


Carolina. 

A box of porcelain earth from the region 
of the Cherokee nation consigned in 1765 
to Champion by Caleb Lloyd undoubtedly 
turned his attention to the possibility of 
successfully embarking upon the industry 
of “making Chinese porcelain in England.” 
His struggles, triumphs, and failures, 
well as numerous portions of his corres- 
pondence with his brothers-in-law and 
leading Whig statesmen on American 
affairs, are preserved to us in Owen's 
interesting volume, Two Centuries of 
Ceramic Art if Bristol (1873). 

Champion was a great admirer as well 
as friend of Franklin. His most original 
pieces are oval plaques of unglazed white 
biscuit porcelain of great delicacy and 
beauty, which, as a rule, bear coats of 
arms surrounded by elaborately modeled 
wreaths of flowers. The largest of these 
(83 x 7} inches), acknowledged to be the 
most beautiful, bear in the center portraits 
of Washington and Franklin and thus 
memorialize the intensity of Champion’s 
devotion to America and the democracy 
there arising. The pair can be seen in the 
ceramic gallery of the British Museum. 
From the same mould Champion made 
other portraits of Franklin, which were 
mounted on glass fields and inclosed in 
wooden frames of the type of those used 
for the display of wax bas-reliefs of the 
period. 

Champion’s artistic successes, as so often 
is the case, resulted in commercial disaster. 
In 1781 he was appointed by Edmund 
Burke to the position of deputy pay- 
master general of his Majesty’s forces. 
Three years later his dissatisfaction with 
political conditions at home and his long- 
continued longing for freedom of speech 


as 
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and thought caused him to sail for America. 
He settled near Camden, South Carolina, 
where he purchased a large tract of land 
and with his sons entered into the venture 
of running a plantation. He immediately 
took out naturalization papers, was shortly 
afterward appointed Master in Equity 
for the district of Camden, and just before 
his death (1791) secured his heart’s desire, 
an election to the Assembly of South Caro- 
lina. 

The above is but a brief portion of the 
interesting story of the life of the famous 
Bristol potter. The memory of his strong 
American leanings and his affection for 
our land during the perilous days of our 
nation’s birth, cannot fail to give an added 
interest to each piece of Bristol porcelain 
in our Museum collection. 


R. T. H. HAcsey. 


ON THE NUMBERS IN THE BASE 
OF CHUN WARE 


HE Chiin yao of the Sung has a 

base covered with a thin greenish 

glaze, in parts turning to golden 

brown and red, not unlike tortoise- 
shell; the Chinese call it tiger-skin. This is 
not a separate glaze, as it would seem at 
first sight, but the general glaze of the 
piece which, too thin on the base to produce 
the variegated colors, has burnt green 
with rich brown outlines where the clay 
has burnt altogether bare and red. Some- 
times in edges or places where the glaze 
has accumulated, the blue-green Chiin 
color appears; in other pieces the base is 
streaky green and brown, while others 
again are evenly covered with a dull gray 
glaze, sometimes even granulated. Cer- 
tain pieces have bases so thickly covered 
that they are colored like the other sides 
of the vessel, but these are not the ones | 
prefer. The Chinamen make a difference 
between the different colors of the base 
and estimate the age accordingly. They 
call bright tiger-skin early Sung, dull 
tiger-skin middle Sung, and the gray-green 
glaze without patches late Sung or Yiian. 
From my personal observations | am in- 
clined to agree, and | think that this, with 
the help of the system of numerals, of 


which more further on, may be a help in 
identifying the age and at least the doubt- 
fulness of some pieces. 

On the base is incised before the firing 
a number in Chinese numerals ranging 
from one to ten, while certain specimens 
bear the letter dai (great). These num- 
bers have been the reason of certain specu- 
lations. Some thought that the numbers 
referred to the place in the kiln, the degree 
of heat that was wanted for the special 
piece. This theory was mainly based on 
the fact that on the site of ancient kilns 
small pieces of baked clay are found partly 
covered with glaze, often with a hole in the 
middle, and likewise bearing a number, 
though to my knowledge always a low 
number—one, two, or three. These rough 
bits of clay were testers planted in the 
sand of the kiln and taken out with an iron 
rod which hooked in the hole, to see if the 
firing was progressing satisfactorily. An- 
other idea was that the numbers referred 
to certain potters who marked their pieces 
in order to identify them when they were 
taken out of the kiln shared with other 
potters. Why only ten and just ten 
potters worked together is not clear. 

The third theory which, on comparing 
the many pieces that the actual Exhibition 
of Early Chinese Pottery brought together, 
| find works out satisfactorily is that the 
numbers simply refer to the size of the 
pieces, number one being the largest and 
ten the smallest. From the following list 
it will be seen that of the same number the 
sizes vary pretty considerably but a higher 
number is never larger in size than a smaller 
number. The shrinkage and the natural 
qualities of hand-made pottery easi!v ac- 
count for these comparatively slight differ- 
ences. Of all the pieces of which friends and 
collectors have kindly furnished me the di- 
mensions, | took only those that I had per- 
sonally seen and measured, because even 
among those | found three that did not 
fit into my scheme, and from the quality 
and peculiarities of these pieces | seemed 
to find sufficient reasons for this difference. 
The numbers of the saucers correspond to 
the numbers of the flower pots that were 
intended to be used with them. These 
saucers are six-lobed with blunt or pointed 
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lobes and correspond in shape to similar use during the Sung period, all those that 
flower pots; oblong, square saucers held differ need not be forgeries. In the Yiian 
square pots; four-lobed saucers, similarly and Ming periods Chiin yao continued to 
shaped pots; but the circular bowls decor- be made; but it is worth while to view 
ated with two rows of knobs evidently these pieces critically and my experience is 
copied from bronze forms have no flower that they are never of the highest quality. 





pots that fit either in size or shape, they In the Ying Chéng period when Chiin 
were evidently intended for bulb bowls yao, together with all the other Sung 
and were used singly. Theletterdai,which wares, was copied in Ching-té-chén, the SS) 


appears on certain pieces larger than any imperial mark was added, not, however, 
marked number one, evidently meant that with any intention of deceiving. So much 
these pieces were exceptionally large. can not be said for the less scrupulous 

[he practical result seems to be that dealers who ground down the imperial 
pieces with a number not corresponding to date mark and hid the telltale spot in a 


the general range of sizes are of a different more or less clever way in order to pass off 4 
class. Though later imitators most likely the eighteenth-century ware for Sung 
did not take much notice of the sizes in Chiin yao > . Be. 


MEASURES AND NUMBERS ON CHUN YAO BOWLS 





CLASS OWNER DIMENSIONS PUBLICATION NUMBER ON BASE 
Six-lobed bowls with rib in 
: the center of each lobe x Fr. 38” x oh” Cat. No. 123 I 
5. my) «(Ca - 2 oo 2 
Ps 33” x of” Jap. So. 277 2 
F. 34” x oh” Cat. No. 233 2 
Bahr x 82” 4 
HZ 23” x 74’ 225 9 é 
Yamanaka a7" 10 
Six-lobed bowls Bahr x 93” I 
S. P. 24° x of” Cat. No. 226 3 
S. P. 22” x 84” a eT 5 
F. 2¢” x 84” 223 6 
F. 2%” x 83” on 6 
F. 23” x 81” Jap. So. 280 7 
Bowls with two rows of studs _ S. P. 32” x 10)” Cat. No.230 I 
- 32” x 10} a or I 
S.. P. 34” x of” 232 I 
S. P. 32” x 10)” 122 1 
S. P. gh" xg ” 120 3 
F. , 2/7.” Jap. So. 248 ; 
deF. 3h x BR’ 4 
~% si x BR” Cat. No. 227 $ 
> Fe 24° x 79” a 5 
I 23” x 63” Jap. So. 269 7 
tt 
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SIX-LOBED SAUCER WITH RIB IN CENTER OF LOBE 
CHUN WARI 





SIX-LOBED SAUCER, CHUN WARE 





CIRCULAR BULB BOWL, CHUN WARI 














TING YAO BOWLS OF THE SUNG 
PERIOD 


ING yao ts the beautiful creamy 

white ware with a surface like 

old ivory, undecorated except for 

incised or slightly moulded de- 
signs, pure and simple of form, certainly the 
noblest of Sung ceramic wares and perhaps 
the one that is most easily and generally 
admired. Seemingly so very simple, in 
reality this ware keeps its secrets astonish- 
ingly well and, like the Tz’u-chou with 
which it has so much in common, it is 
most difficult to study. The Museum has 
acquired two bowls which, together with 
the pieces now shown in the Special Exhibi- 
tion Room, give an opportunity for the 
following remarks: 

Ting ware was originally made in North- 
ern China and takes its name from Ting- 
chou in the Province of Chihli. We do not 
know exactly when the manufactory was 
started, but already in the T’ang period 
(618-905) white ware was made in Southern 
Chihli and the district was a ceramic center. 
In the beginning of the Sung period, Ting 
yao replaced in the imperial favor the pre- 
vious wares, the Yiieh, the Pi-se or secret 
color ware, and the famous Ch’ai, which for 
some reason could not be made any more. 
All these wares except Ting were of 
celadon type, that is, pale green, more or 
less the tint of the favorite jade; but already 
during the T’ang period a certain Shu yao 
was made in Ssu-chuan which was white, 
and the Hsing T’ai ware is described as fine 
and glossy comparable to silver or snow. 
Evidently these wares, which at present we 
cannot identify, were prototypes of the 
Ting ware; as Hsing T’ai was situated be- 
tween Ting-chou and Tz’u-chou, it seems 
probable that the early products made 
there developed into the two famous white 
wares of Ting and Tz’u-chou. 

One characteristic which all the wares of 
Northern China have in common is that the 
paste is fine and hard, containing no iron 
or very little, and does not redden in the 
firing when the unglazed clay is exposed to 
the heat. The exception is the Kuan ware, 
not identified as yet, but made in the 
ancient capital K’ai-féng-fu from 1107-18 
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under direct supervision of the court 
officials. This ware showed a red mouth 
and an iron foot, which means that the clay 
contained so much iron that the paste at the 
mouth, where the glaze ran thin, reddened 
through the influence of the fire, and burnt 
quite dark at the uncovered foot. How- 
ever, this was the exception. On the con- 
trary, all the southern kilns used a coarser 
clay, containing much more iron, in con- 
sequence of which the ware is not so hard, 
coarser, and burns red or black wherever 
the unglazed surface is exposed to the heat 
of the kiln. 

Now Ching-té-chén, the ancient Ch’ang- 
nan, the great ceramic center from the 
Sung times on, is situated practically in the 
heart of China and there it seems to a 
certain extent both clays were found. 
When the court, retreating before the con- 
tinued invasion of Tartar tribes, in 1227 
fled south and founded a new capital at 
Hang-chou, the potters followed in the 
wake of their employers and the Ting kilns 
continued their work at Ching-té-chén, 
where until the time of Yung Chéng in the 
eighteenth century Ting yao has been 
made. The result is that from the begin- 
ning of the Sung period, possibly earlier, 
that is, from 960 to 1227 when the court 
fled south, so-called northern Ting was 
made, while the southern Ting was made 
at Ching-té-chén from 1227 on. But 
whether northern or southern, the Ting 
ware never shows signs of reddening in the 
fire, which in case of the southern ware 
must have been owing to special precau- 
tions, as the Ching-té-chén clay contained 
iron and the general products of these kilns 
reddened up to the end of the Ming period 
when this superior clay gave out. 

According to early Chinese authorities, 
it was exceedingly difficult to differentiate 
between the two kinds of Ting, in fact, it 
was considered the supreme test of con- 
noisseurship; needless to say, where we 
have so little to go by, these difficulties are 
now far greater. One bowl found in a 
Manchurian tomb of the twelfth century, 
and now in the British Museum, seems to 
be the only authenticated piece of northern 
Ting by which we can form our judgment: 
very likely many pieces now in different 
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collections may be northern as_ well, 
especially as the building of railway tracks 
in Honan has brought to light quantities of 
pottery of all kinds, but before a piece 
reaches the European market, it passes 
through so many hands that it has long 
since lost its pedigree. Therefore the only, 
and certainly the best and safest point to go 
by is the beauty and superior quality of the 
piece. All the early authorities agree that 
the northern Ting was the better. 

Other difficulties beset our path as we 
study Ting yao. First, there is_ the 
question, What do the Chinese authorities 
understand by Fen Ting, or rice flour 
Ting, also called Pai or white Ting, and T’u 
Ting or earthen Ting. This again seems 
to be a question of quality; the Fen or Pai 
is the beautiful creamy white which we ad- 
mire, T’u Ting the coarser ware of heavier 
sandy clay and impure yellow color. 

Then certain blemishes are mentioned 
which even at one time brought the ware 
into disfavor at court, though one, the tear 
stains, counts for a mark of authenticity. 
By tear stains is generally understood thick 
drops on the outer surface more or less like 
drops of varnish, places where the glaze has 
run thick and is more or less transparent 
because the coloring material has sunk to 
the bottom. 

This brings us to the question which has 
much interested me lately: Is the real 
ling glaze a thin, opaque white glaze or a 
transparent one over a thin coat of white 
slip intended to correct the imperfect 
whiteness of the clay? I am inclined to 
accept both suppositions; that is, that the 
really finest Ting is of very close, almost 
white paste covered with a thin coat of per- 
fectly white clay and a thin, unctuous white 
glaze opaque like ivory; while the other 
kind, hardly beautiful, is more of 
['z’u-chou type, a ware covered with a more 
or less thin coat of slip and a transparent, 
sometimes watery glaze. It may not have 
been intended that the glaze should be 
quite transparent, especially as even in 
Ming times the glaze remained more or less 
opaque and only cleared up to perfect 
watery pureness when in the Yung Chéng 
period the paste was so well manipulated 
that nothing was left to hide; but probably 
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if the glaze were put on thickly, the coloring 
material sank to the bottom and left a trans- 
parent surface, generally finely crackled. 

In many cases it is quite evident that 
slip has been used; it shows on the base 
where it may in parts remain uncovered by 
the glaze, or it leaves in places the gray 
clay showing through the transparent 
cover. These are the more common kinds 
of Tz’u-chou type, but | have seen a bowl 
of undoubted Ting, badly damaged, where 
the fine glaze had peeled off in parts and 
showed a very thin coat of slip underneath, 
and I have come to the conclusion that even 
the finest Ting, though the pure clay hardly 
seems to need it, is all the same covered 
under the glaze with a delicate white film. 

The two bowls, lately acquired, of ele- 
gant conical shape, help to illustrate this 
question. The larger one has a very thin, 
almost dry-looking glaze, and the curiously 
interesting blemishes which only occur on 
specimens of this type, tiny black lines 
where the glaze seems to have congealed 
and left the clay bare. These are caused 
by the slip underneath contracting. The: 
may be the “awns’’ (mang) which de- 
graded the ware in the eyes of the Sung 
court, though to cur modern eyes they add 
a certain charm. The second bowl has a 
much richer mellow glaze and a beautiful 
soft surface, a good example of the opaque 
glaze. 

Still other bowls show no signs of any 
slip; the paste is hard and white like por- 
celain, the glaze unctuous and soft or pure 
like milk, and I should like to suggest that 
when in Ching-té-chén the technique ad- 
vanced and real porcelain was made, the 
slip was found to be no longer necessary and 
in consequence was omitted. These pieces 
gained in perfection and elegance, but they 
acquired a more modern character; the 
metal rims were discarded, and gradually 
developed the perfect art of Yung Chéng, 
charming, no doubt, but without the noble 
vigor of the Sung productions. 

All these differences in technique form a 
vast field of interest for the collector and 
the student. Tothem | should like to add 
one more strange observation, namely, that 
certain kinds are translucent, others not at 
all, and one flat bowl of the intentionally 
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crackled variety, known as Kiangnan, 
though of white clay, is translucent and 
quite red when seen against the light. | 
have to give the fact without being able to 


account for it 
x. & & & 


THE CLEVELAND MUSEUM Ol 
ART 


N the city of Cleveland the latest ad- 

dition to the art museums of the 

country has re2ntly been opened, and 

not merely the tatest, but as is proper, 
the most complete. Richly endowed 
with funds created by the wills of no less 
than three wealthy citizens of Cleveland, 
and provided with an eminently suitable 
and convenient site by the munificence of a 
fourth, there is every reason why the Cleve- 
land Museum of Art should have striven 
for perfection of equipment, and fallen very 
little short of having attained it. The 
architects, a local firm, Messrs Hubbell and 
Benes, had the advantage of the coépera- 
tion of various specialists, and the result of 
their joint efforts has been a building in 
which works of art are not only displayed 
under the most favorable circumstances, 
but in which they can be handled and cared 
for with the utmost convenience and se- 
curity 

Ihe exterior, of white marble, while ad- 
hering to the traditional classic style in 
architecture, is not overburdened with it; 
a tetrastyle lonic portico on the principal 
southern front being almost the only note of 
it to be seen. Yet the whole has a classic 
dignity, a simplicity of proportion, and a 
frankness of expression which impress one 
with what may be called a noble economy 
in the absence of over-lavish architectural 
adornment. 

One highly satisfactory feature of this 
museum 1s that it consists of only one 
exhibition floor raised on a low ground 
story. This last contains the administra- 
tive and educational departments, a com- 
modious lecture-hall, and an admirable 
library, with a print room and photograph 
room attached. At the other end of the 
building on this floor are the offices of the 
Director and his staff, with a comfortable 
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meeting-room for the Trustees and the most 
completely equipped storage vault that can 
be imagined. To give only one instance, 
the racks for storing pictures in this 
museum are of a new design, which needs 
only to become known to be adopted unt- 
versally. A series of screens, made of 
strong wire netting, hang on overhead 
tracks at right angles to one wall of the 
vault. On either side of these, pictures of 
any size and shape can be hung by S hooks 
and their positions recorded in the card 
catalogue. Nothing is simpler than to find 
any painting, to inspect it by pulling out 
the screen on which it hangs, or to remove 
it from storage with a minimum of risk and 
trouble. 

The plan of the main floor is as simple as 
it is satisfactory. In the center of the 
building is a lofty rotunda from which on 
the long axis of the building open two in- 
closed courts: to the east, the Court of 
Tapestries and Armor; to the west, a novel 
but most delightful feature ‘n Museum in- 
stallation, the Garden Court, where amid 
greenery and flowers, at every season, are 
shown such works of sculpture as by their 
scale or previous destination would seem 
to be more fittingly installed there than ina 
gallery. Surrounding these three central 
features are fifteen galleries of varying 
dimensions, some lighted from overhead, 
others by windows, as best fits the purpose 
of each. Generally speaking, those on the 
southern side are lighted by skylights; those 
on the north, from the side. The lighting 
of the top-lit galleries is the work of a com- 
mittee of which Dr. E. P. Hyde was chair- 
man, and their object, which it may be said 
has on the whole been successfully attained, 
was, by a system of electrically controlled 
louvres above the sub-skylights, to direct 
the light on the pictures on the walls and 
not on the floors and visitors, as is too fre- 
quently the condition in public picture 
galleries. At night the lighting of the en- 
tire building is furnished by Mazda C. 2 
“Daylight” lamps so that the quality of 
the illumination is unchanged from that ot 
the day—a condition, the importance of 
which, whether for the purposes of study or 
enjoyment, is not easily to be over- 
estimated, 
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No air is admitted to the building that 
has not been filtered, washed, and raised or 
reduced to an even temperature and degree 
of humidity by the medium of an improved 
plenum system. An arrangement of steam 
pipes prevents any accumulation of ice or 
snow on the roofs and in the gutters, while 
in the heat of summer the skylights can be 
cooled and cleaned by sprinklers. 

[he museum was opened on June 6, with 
a Loan Exhibition in which, with admirable 
included only works of 


discretion, were 
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particularly rich in the works of the Prim- 
itives, which was too recently on exhibition 
in the Metropolitan Museum to need more 
than mention, is now permanently in- 
stalled at Cleveland. The 
lections have been well established by the 
purchase of a Cypriote collection from the 
superfluity of the Cesnola finds, by the 
gift of some charming garden sculpture from 
Boscoreale by Mrs. John Huntington, and 
other gifts and purchases. Mr. Wor- 
cester R. Warner and Mr. and Mrs. Ralph 


classical col- 
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art from other cities than Cleveland, leav- 
ing her own art treasures to be drawn on 


later. This exhibition through the liber- 
ality of American connoisseurs is of ver\ 


high quality 

But it is notable that many of the most 
attractive features of the Inaugural Exhi- 
bition form portions of the permanent col- 
lections of the institution. For instance, 
the Court of Tapestries and Armor ts fully 
equipped with the Dudley P. Allen ‘‘ Dido 
and Aeneas” tapestries and the Severance 
Collection of European Armor, accumu- 
lated by Mr. F. G. Macomber of Boston. 
Che Holden Collection of Italian paintings, 


1790 


COURT, CLEVELAND 
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King have started the department of Far 
Eastern art well on its way to success, and 
these and other benefactors have done the 
same for a collection of Persian and Near 
Eastern art. 

Percolating into these and other depart- 
ments of the Museum, the gift of a very 
large collection of textiles, jewelry, fans, 
and other bibelots by Mr. and Mrs. J. 
H. Wade, forms a nucleus of great im- 
portance for many sections. 

lhe John Huntington Fund, which is the 
backbone of the main purchasing endow- 
ment, a very adequately 
representative Egyptian collection, and the 


has established 
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Hinman B. Hurlbut Bequest has endowed 
the new museum with a _ considerable 
collection of modern paintings, among 
which Americans of the first half of the 
nineteenth century figure largely. 

All this—and more that cannot be men- 
tioned here for lack of space—shows that 
Cleveland is taking its new art museum 
seriously and that there is every hope the 
bantling may not languish for lack of 
nutriment. It is safe te say that any 
tendency in that direction will be promptly 


DYCKMAN HOUSE, 


checked by the able administration of Mr. 
F. Allen Whiting, Director, and Mr. J. 
Arthur MacLean, Curator, to whose con- 
stant and watchful care much of the suc- 
cess of the museum building is due. 
HAMILTON BELL. 


THE DYCKMAN HOUSE 
PARK AND MUSEUM 


O city in this country is so poor 
in landmarks of its past as New 
York. With its passion for tear- 
ing down and rebuilding, it has 
spared very few of the worthy monuments 
of its early architects and builders. Except- 
ing Fraunces Tavern and the City Hall, no 





public building of the eighteenth century re- 
mains; except Saint Mark’s in the Bowery, 
Saint Paul’s on Broadway, and Saint 
John’s church in Varick Street, few if any 
religious edifices having claims to real archi- 
tectural distinction are left; and again ex- 
cepting a few houses on the lower East Side 
and in Greenwich Village, almost nothing 
remains on the Island of Manhattan to 
show what manner of dwellings were in- 
habited by the New Yorker of a century 
and a half ago. 


SOUTHEAST CORNER 


The movement which has been gaining 
steadily in interest during the past ten 
years, admirably fostered by such societies 
as the Society for the Preservation of New 
England Antiquities, the Colonial Dames, 
the Daughters of the Revolution, and other 
patriotic organizations, has resulted in.the 
preservation of many historical buildings 
all over the country, which, otherwise, 
would have shared the fate of the multi- 
tude that have disappeared. 

The preservation of Fraunces Tavern, 
built in 1719, is due to the Sons of the Rev- 
olution, while the Van Cortlandt Manor 
House, erected in 1748, and the Jumel 
Mansion, here in New York, the Phillipse 
Manor House in Yonkers, built in 1681, 
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and the Schuyler Mansion, 1760-1761, in 
Albany, owe their renewed leases of life to 
the far-sightedness of individuals or the 
patriotism of societies. 

The value of a notable building of an 
earlier period than our own, especially 
when filled with the furnishings and the re- 
minders of the period to which it belongs, 
as in the cases of the houses mentioned, is 
great, vividly portraying what otherwise 
would be forgotten by all except the anti- 
quarian and the delver in books. 

It is a pleasure to record the addition to 
the list of historic public buildings of New 
York City of the Dyckman House, built 
about 1783, at what is now 204th Street 
and Broadway, through the generous gift of 
Mrs. Bashford Dean and Mrs. Alexander 
McMillan Welch, descendants of the origi- 
nal builder. The building will ever remain 
a monument to the worth and character of 
the sterling Dutch family from which it 
takes its name, and in particular to William 
Dyckman, grandson of Jan, founder of the 
line in 1660, who built the house, and to 


Isaac Michael Dyckman, the last of the 
line to bear thename. With the City Hall, 
Fraunces Tavern, the Van Cortlandt 
Manor House, and the Jumel Mansion, 
this interesting house,’ carefully restored 
to its original condition, fully furnished in 
the style of its period and chiefly with the 
objects that belonged in it, or to members 
of the Dyckman family, and set in grounds 
laid out and planted in their original 
character, takes its place as an historical 
museum of importance for the study of 
the architecture and the manners and cus- 
toms of the last quarter of the eighteenth 
to the first quarter of the nineteenth 
century. 

Such a gift as this is a source of pleasure 
not only to the antiquarian and the his- 
torian, but to all who see it, and especially 
to those who delight in the things that do 
the city honor. 


! An admirable handbook describing the house 
and its contents, its locality, its builder and his 
family, has been published and may be procured 
at the Dyckman House Museum. 


RECENT ACCESSIONS AND NOTES 





CHARLES BALLIARD 


HOSE who have been associated 

with the Museum during the last 

thirty years, and especially those 

who knew it in the first years of 
the occupation of the building in Central 
Park, will remember the genial face and 
hearty voice of Charles Balliard, and they 
will learn with regret of his death in Reig- 
nier, France, on April 15, 1916. 

Trained in Geneva, Switzerland, as an 
expert watch-maker, Mr. Balliard came to 
this country when a young man to follow 
his trade and was first employed by Messrs. 
Tiffany and Company as a repairer of 
watches and objects of art. His associa- 
tion with the Museum began in 1879, when 
he wa; engaged to restore the objects of 


Cypriote art, recently purchased from 
General di Cesnola. 

At one time Mr. Balliard entered busi- 
ness for himself in Clinton Place, where he 
sold objects of art and music boxes, but 
he returned to the Museum as repairer 
and mounter of delicate objects. In 1894 
he became the Museum photographer and 
remained in this capacity until ill health 
compelled him to accept the leave of 
absence given him by the Trustees. 

Skilful and resourceful in his. work, 
amiable and friendly in his personality, 
Mr. Balliard was one who impressed him- 
self strongly upon the minds and affections 
of all, and the world that knew him is 
left the poorer by his absence from it. 





A SPANISH MANTILLA.—To the imagina- 
tive mind a mantilla, perhaps a treasured 
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souvenir of travels in Spain fraught with 
memories of southern climes, always sug- 
gests romance—a coquette, a rose, a flutter- 
ing fan, ever the central feature in the bril- 
liant sunshine of Castilian skies; a subject 
worthy of a Goya, whose brush so deftly 
portrayed the subtle charm of the Spanish 
beauty. 

Of these interesting lace head-dresses 
the Museum owns several splendid ex- 
amples; it is fortunate, however, in re- 
ceiving, through the generosity of Mrs. 
George Langdon Jewett, so fine a specimen 
of an earlier form, given in memory of Mrs. 
Henry Adams Blyth. The usual mantilla 
has the commonplace conventionalized 
floral motive which is repeated at regular 
intervals; the present piece is unique in 
having much more originality in its pattern. 
It represents the Spanish fabric worked 
under French influence, an influence that 
survived to a marked degree even after the 
introduction of the Italian régime inaug- 
urated by the royal alliance of Philip with 
Elizabeth Farnese of Parma about the 
year 1715. The lace-maker, whose art 
reflects the wide-spread influence of the 
French designer, has evidently attempted 
to copy a French work. Ina field of more 
or less regularly placed scrolls she has in- 
troduced motives popularized by the French 
weavers of the Regency who, prior to the 
adoption of the lighter style influenced by 
the works of Watteau and Boucher, over- 
loaded their patterns with grotesque archi- 
tectural features and bits of landscape; 
features that only a French artist could 
handle with any semblance of grace and 
even he with questionable success. The 
gay French bergére depicted by these 
pastoral artists is a far different creature 
when woven in somber black silk thread, 
and the stolid figures devoid of grace 
evolved by the patient and loving hands of 
the Spanish lace-maker but dimly suggest 
the daintiness of the French model; here too 
we find the turreted castle alternating with 
the Italian fountain, a curious choice of 
motives that recalls to mind another piece 
of lace in the Museum collection, dating 
from the same period, a charming piece of 
point d’Argentan in which the dentelliére 
went far afield for a subject when she chose 
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a smoking cannon! In the graceful folds 
of the lustrous fabric, however, the pattern 
is perhaps of little moment, but lace with 
personages has a charm all its own and no 
lover of the fabric can resist the appeal of 
the little figures imprisoned in the mesh by 
the delicately twisted threads deftly 
manipulated by the clever artist who wields 
the bobbins. 

Che lace measures 39 inches by go inches 
and after removal from the Room of Recent 
Accessions will be placed with the other 
Spanish laces in Gallery E.8. F. M. 


THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
IN Retrospect.—The members of the Na- 
tional Education Association must surely 
have been convinced that the libraries, 
museums, and similar educational insti- 
tutions of New York City are eager to 
ally themselves with the teachers and 
schools of the East. This Museum, for 
example, installed in three different build- 
ings—the Children’s Room of the New York 
Public Library, the Washington Irving 
High School, and the Madison Square 
Garden—exhibits showing the character 
of the approach to the school problem 
which the Museum stands ready to make in 
every public school of the city and which 
it has already made in a number of schools. 

At the session of the National Education 
Association held in the Museum Lecture 
Hall on the morning of July 6, an oppor- 
tunity was given teachers to gain a com- 
prehensive view of the relationship exist- 
ing between museums and schools and its 
possible future development. This rela- 
tionship was discussed from many different 
angles by men and women fitted to speak 
with authority. The Secretary of the 
Museum, who presided, as supervisor of 
museum instruction is in close touch 
with the various phases of the educational 
work of the Metropolitan Museum. In 
the absence of the first speaker, Dr. John 
H. Finley, Commissioner of Education 
of the State of New York, his paper was 
read by Dr. Arthur D. Dean, Chief of the 
Division of Vocational Schools of the State 
Department of Education, who supple- 
mented Dr. Finley’s words by remarks 
based on his own observation and experi- 
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ence. Paul M. Rea, Secretary of the 
American Association of Museums, out of 
his fund of knowledge of museums the 
country over, spoke as the historian of the 
relationship. Robert W. de Forest and 
Henry Fairfield Osborn, presidents of this 
Museum and the American Museum of 
Natural History respectively, represented 
their institutions. Miss Anna B. Gallup, 
Curator of the Children’s Museum in 
Brooklyn, represented an intensely inter- 
esting though small group of museums 
that have a vital relation with the schools, 
“a relation that the children have estab- 
lished by visiting the museums and by 
showing their principals and teachers how 
much information they have gained through 
their museum experiences.” Miss _ Flor- 
ence N. Levy of the Metropolitan Museum 
explained briefly the scope and purpose of 
a new publication by the Museum entitled 
\rt Education: an Investigation of the 
Training Available in New York City for 
\rtists and Artisans 


THe Liprary.—Although much delay 
and difficulty are experienced in the im- 
portation of books and periodicals on ac- 
count of the unfortunate conditions in 
Europe, yet the Library has received most 
of the works ordered, and its usefulness, 
therefore, has been maintained 

During the past busy season, September, 
igt5, to May, 1916, inclusive, greater use 
has been made of the books and photo- 
graphs than ever before. The Museum 
Instructors, as well as lecturers and teach- 
ers of both public and private schools, have 
drawn largely upon the resources of the 
Library in order to illustrate their lectures 
delivered in the Museum class rooms. 
Several hundred lantern slides have been 
made from illustrations in books and also 
a large number from the collection of pho- 
tographs, to supply the needs of those who 
lecture outside of the Museum. Students 
of schools that teach design in the various 
arts and crafts have made free use of the 
Library. 

The large collection of exhibition cata- 
logues and sales catalogues has proved of 
great value to many in search of informa- 
tion that can be secured only through such 
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channels. The collection of sales cata- 
logues of all countries continues to grow, 
but great difficulty is experienced in pro- 
curing copies of early catalogues of Ameri- 
can sales of pictures and objects of art. 
The Librarian will be very grateful if any 
one having such sales catalogues or those 
of American exhibitions, also pamphlets 
relating to American artists, will communi- 
cate with him. 

lhe files of clippings obtained from vari- 
Started several years ago, 
have grown to large proportions and are 
of great usefulness. The clippings cover 
all phases of art and furnish much informa- 
tion that is difficult, if not impossible, to 
obtain in any other way. It is hoped that 
in time the collection will prove as valuable 
to students in New York as that of the New 
York Public Library is or as that of the 
Musée des Arts Décoratifs is to students 
in Paris. 

The demand for colored reproductions 
of paintings increases, and in order to help 
meet this demand there have recently 
been secured a number of such reproduc- 
tions of paintings in Italian galleries, pub- 
lished by Alinari of Rome. These, to- 
gether with the Medici prints, the admir- 
able collection of Arundel chromo litho- 
graphs, and the many colored reproductions 
that appear in books, all of which are 
catalogued under the name of the artist 
and the subject of the painting, go far to 
meet the needs of the student. 

All of the Japanese prints belonging to 
the Museum are now in the Library, where 
they may be seen at any time. 

Che Library is nowin possession of 31,000 
volumes and 40,000 photographs. 

Che reading room is open from iu A. M. 
to 5 p. M. daily except Sundays and legal 
holidays. 


ous sources, 


CHANGES IN THE PAINTINGS GALLERIES. 
The galleries containing the Hearn Col- 
lection—Galleries 13,14, and 15—have 
been redecorated and the paintings re- 
arranged so that Galleries 13 and 15 are 
rooms of American art and in Gallery 14 is 
a representation of the works of various 
European schools, the paintings formerly 
hung in Gallery 15. 
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Visit OF THE COLUMBIA SUMMER SCHOO! 


STuDENTS.—On July 13 occurred the an- 
nual visit of the members of the Columbia 
Summer School. In spite of a severe 


shower, over a hundred were received in the 
Lecture Hall, where, after a brief general 
address, they separated into groups to 
See under escort of various members of 


the staff, particular parts of the collection, 
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decorative arts, etc., according to their in- 


dividual interests 


\ University TRavet Group.—Among 
the recent visitors at the Museum was a 
group of travelers under the auspices of 
the Bureau of University Travel. The clos- 
ing of Europe to sightseers has certainly 
stimulated interest among serious-minded 


paintings 


Egvptian or classical art, the 


people in the treasures of our own country 


LIST OF ACCESSIONS AND LOANS 


CLASS 


ARMS AND ARMOR 


(CERAMICS 


IVORIES 


PAINTINGS 


ANTIQUITIES——-EGYPTIAN 


SCULPTURE 
Floor II, Room ! 


lL EXTILES 
Floor Il, Room 6 


Floor I, Room I 


Wing F, Room 3 


*Not yet placed on Exhibition 


JULY, 1910 


OBJEC] 


tFive spurs, Mexican or South 
American, seventeenth or eigh- 
teenth century 


tVase, Chinese, T'ang dynasty 
618-960 A. D.); covered bowl, 
Korean, Sung period (g60—-1280 
\.D 


rCup and saucer, English (Bris- 

tol), eighteenth century 
tl rick-track counter, French, 
twelfth century 


tSalome, by Alexandre Georges 
Henri Regnault, 1870 


*Blue faience pectoral, three paint- 
ed and one pottery ushabti, Em- 
pire period 


Stone statue, Seated Kuan Yin, 
Chinese, Six Dynasties (265-618 
i @ 


Five Gobelin tapestries, Adven- 
tures of Don Quixote, French, 
later half of eighteenth century 


| hree tapestries, Scenes from Wolf 
Hunt of Maximilian, Flemish, 
seventeenth century 


lapestry, Pieta, Flemish, early 
sixteenth century 


tRecent Accessions Room (Floor |, Room 6). 
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SOU RCI 


Purchase 


Purchase 


Purchase 


Purchase 


Galt of George F. Baker 


Lent by Albert Gallatin 


Lent by Philip Lehman 


Lent by Mrs. Fitz Eugene 


Dixon 


Lent by Mrs. Amory Carhart 


Lent by Marsden |. Perry 
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CLASS 


Wing F, Room 6 


Wing | Room 0 


Not vet placed on Exhibition 
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OBJEC! 


Tapestry (Mazarin), The King- 
dom of Heaven, Flemish, about 


1510 


[apestry, The Crucifixion, by 
Pierre de Pannemaker, after 
3ernard van Orley, Flemish, 


about1515—1520 


*Coat, three waistcoats, gown, and 
petticoat, American, late eigh- 
teenth century 


SOURCI 


Lent by Joseph E. Widener 


Lent by Joseph E. Widener 


Lent by Mrs. Frederic Ashton 
de Peyster. 
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CATALOGUES, books, and pamphlets published 
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